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A Study of the Case Construction of Words of Time. By Lester 
Dokman Beown. Yale dissertation. New Haven: privately 
printed. 1904. Pp. 141. 

This dissertation is made doubly welcome because of its selection by 
Professor Morris as a representative example of work based upon his 
methods (cf. Harvard Studies, Vol. XVI, p. 116). The material for the 
work was gathered from Homer, Herodotus, Thucydides, and parts of 
Xenophon. 

In the first part, Dr. Brown endeavors to prove that a " classification 
according to inflectional endings does not result in a functional classifi- 
cation." He does this by presenting comparative lists of genitives and 
datives of time (as, e. g.,rfjs avTrjs W.«p»;«, Hdt. vii. 166, and TrjavTrjrjfiipa, 
Thuc. i. 29. 5) that seem to him to perform practically the same function. 
His array of material in support of this contention seems at first sight 
very formidable. However, it appears that even in this notable instance 
of case-rivalry he can find "overlapping of function" in less than 12 
per cent, of the genitives and datives. 

In the second part of the study Dr. Brown points out what elements 
in the context aid in determining the case-meaning. He finds, for 
instance, that the accusative case is usually aided in the expression of 
duration by the meaning of the noun denoting time, by a modifying 
adjective of measure, e. g., iras, by the presence of a verb like fnivm 
expressing continued state or act, etc. He then feels justified in drawing 
the inference (p. 136) that these elements " through constant association 
with the cases were powerful factors in attaching to the cases the mean- 
ings for which they in general stand." 

The writer deserves high praise for the great labor and care with 
which he has gathered his material, for the lucid order in which he has 
presented it, as well as for the attitude of fairness he maintains when 
giving facts that do not support his theory. It is to be hoped that the 
methods of Professor Morris may be illustrated in all their aspects by 
dissertations of this quality. Unfortunately the present work covers a 
peculiarly limited field, and that too a field seemingly not well chosen 
for the application of this particular method, so that a careful perusal 
of the work rather weakens than strengthens the faith one may have 
acquired in the method from a reading of Professor Morris' presenta- 
tion. I can here indicate only in the briefest way to what I refer. 

In the first place some of the case-constructions of time in Greek are 
obviously quite far from representing the most normal and primitive 
usages of their respective cases. For instance, the Greeks, by borrowing 
the prepositions of space-relation for the expression of time-relation, con- 
stantly betray their conception of these constructions as largely influenced 
by those of space. Such possibilities, and they are many, must at least 
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be taken into consideration. In studying the sources of the Hudson 
Kiver it is not customary to begin with Spuyten Duyvil, and there are 
several Spuyten Duyvils in the case-constructions. 

Secondly, the danger of neglecting the data of cognate languages 
could hardly be better illustrated than here. Much time is given, for 
example, to showing how the dative construction of time is indefinite in 
scope, overlapping other case-meanings, and hard to associate with the 
ordinary dative conceptions. There is no hint that the Greek datives of 
time may have to be explained as locatives and instrumentals. Mr. 
Brown simply holds that it was the " constant presence of a demonstra- 
tive word with the nouns that gave the case the function of dating pre- 
cisely." What sweet charms possessed this dative that she must thus sub- 
mit to the "constant presence of this demonstrative" suitor? We used 
to believe that the Greek dative of time was largely a locative and in 
that capacity lent itself readily to expressions of "definite" time with 
definite modifiers. The Sanskrit and Latin datives do not permanently 
acquire the " function of dating precisely." Their locatives do. Such 
facts would seem to have some bearing upon the question. 

Most readers will admit that the method illustrated by Mr. Brown 
will prove to be of great service in determining the semantic forces of 
case and modal constructions; but his work has shown that the method 
is not universally applicable, and that when applied without regard for 

the results of other methods its success is but partial. 

Tenney Frank 
Bbyn Mawr College 



The Poetic Element in the Satires and Epistles of Horace. By 
Philip Howard Edwards. Part I, pp. 47. Johns Hopkins 
dissertation. Baltimore: privately printed, 1905. 
The author has collected carefully the passages of Horace's satirical 
writings which reveal in any way a more manifest poetical treatment. 
Brought together thus in a single conspectus, they afford opportunity 
for some general observations of considerable interest, and they may 
serve to stimulate the reader sufficiently familiar with his Horace to 
some generalizations of his own. The author protests, perhaps unduly, 
that the point of view has received too little recognition from the inter- 
preters of Horace; and this may be true, though it would not be difficult 
to find more appreciative utterances on the topic than the two or three 
cited on p. 18, as for example in the brief words, full of critical insight, 
in Mackail's History of Roman Literature, p. 111. 

The passages are grouped under the headings: Real poetry, parody, 
elevated passages, poetic reminiscence. The chief criticism which is to 
be made on the assignment of material to this classification is the group- 



